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INTRODUCTIOIsr. 


In  writing  an  account  of  the  various  circum- 
stances of  my  life  and  misfortunes,  it  is  with 
the  deepest  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  intrude 
myself  on  a  generous  and  benevolent  public ; 
and  were  it  not  that  it  is  utterly  out  of  my 
power,  by  any  other  means,  to  extricate  myself 
from  the  numerous  difficulties  and  perplexities 
into  which  I  have  been  brought  by  untoward 
events,  it  would  be  the  greatest  punishment  to 
let  my  state  be  known. 

It  is  now  needless  to  lament,  nor  is  it  my 
disposition  to  make  remarks  on  those  who  were 
the  occasion  of  my  present  distress.  But  I 
have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  I  am 
Still  supported  by  hope, — that  solace  of  the 
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unassisted  wanderer  through  this  world:  this 
divine  blessing  sweetens  our  most  wretched 
momentSj,  and  calls  upon  us  to  live  in  expecta- 
tion that  we  may  yet  be  useful  to  society. 

Auspicious  hope  !  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow. 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe: 
Won  by  their  sweets,  in  nature's  languid  hour. 
The  way-worn  pilgrim  seeks  thy  summer  bower ; 
There,  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing. 
What  peaceful  dreams  thy  handmaid  spirits  bring; 
What  viewless  forms  th'  ^Eolian  organ  play. 
And  sweep  the  furrow'd  lines  of  anxious  thought  away." 


NARRATIVE  OP  THE  LIFE 

OP 

JANE  SMYTH. 


With  a  mind  much  perplexed  by  past  events, 
I  sit  down  to  write  a  brief  outline  of  the  many- 
varieties  of  fortune  through  which  I  have  pass- 
ed. My  father^  James  Smyth^,  M.  D.  being  a 
native  of  England^,  had  gone  to  Paris  at  an 
early  age  to  finish  his  studies^  where  he  became 
enamoured  with  my  mother,  Amelia  Fitzherbert. 
She  was  of  a  noble  descent,  but  being  reduced 
in  her  pecuniary  circumstances  by  the  last  war, 
had  little  of  what  worldlings  call  the  necessary 
qualifications.  However,  my  father  had  a  mind 
which  soared  above  such  considerations,  and 
married  her  at  Paris.  They  came  to  England, 
and  he  commenced  practice  in  the  city  of  York, 
where  I  was  born  in  the  year  1807-  Through 
the  influence  of  a  friend,  he  soon  after  remov- 
ed to  London,  where  I  resided  till  the  age  of  12, 
under  the  care  of  a  prudent  and  indulgent  mo- 
ther ;  but  my  cather  having  caught  a  most  in- 
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fectioiis  fever,  she/  by  her  attention  to  him 
during  his  indisposition,  caught  the  same 
disorder  which  soon  terminated  her  mortal  ex- 
istence. Every  attention  and  honour^  however, 
was  shewn  to  the  obsequies  of  my  mother,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  my  father  re- 
covered. I  was  then  sent  to  a  boarding  school, 
under  the  care  of  a  Miss  Smollet ;  this  amiable 
lady  took  every  care  to  form  my  mind,  and  in- 
struct me  in  all  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
life.  She  cultivated  in  me  a  relish  for  modest 
and  simple  attire  ;  she  gave  me  an  attachment 
to  my  duties,  by  making  them  easy,  and  to 
virtue,  by  making  it  amiable ;  she  never  drew 
a  picture  of  wisdom,  without  giving  happiness 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  piece  ;  she  taught 
me  to  despise  ridiculous  compliments,  and  to 
iset  a  just  value  on  true  merit;  she  instructed 
me  to  judge  by  reason,  and  not  by  the  eye  ;  to 
despise  the  fashionable  airs  and  follies  of  the 
world,  to  contemn  the  insipid  addresses,  the 
impertinence  and  vanity  of  fops^;  and  to  turn 
with  detestation  from  the  insidious  adulation  of 
libertines ;  she  gave  me  a  just  idea  of  the  un- 
meaning phrases,  the  affected  levities,  the 
pompous  nothings,  the  exaggerated  trifles,  the 
improper  enticements,  the  fastidious  delicacy, 
the  grimace,  the  simpers,  and  all  the  nauseous 
artifices  of  coquettes :  she  told  me  that  mo- 
desty and  gentleness  would  ensure  all  the  in- 
fluence that  my  sex  ought  to  desire.  Having 
remained  three  years  with  Miss  Smollet,  my 
father  wrote  to  me  to  prepare  to  return  home,  as 
he  required  me  much.  At  this  news  I  wasgreatly 
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affected,  my  education  not  being  finished  ;  I 
was  grieved  to  at  the  idea  of  parting  with  this 
most  excellent  lady,  and  my  young  and  lovely 
companions ;  so  I  importuned  Miss  S.  to  write 
to  my  father  for  leave  to  remain  another  year. 
He  granted  me  thivS  privilege ;  but  as  if  doom- 
ed to  misfortune,  my  affection  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  my  friends.  The  night  subsequent  to  the 
reception  of  the  letter.  Miss  Smollet  gave  us  a 
splendid  entertainment ;  she  being  a  little  more 
advanced  in  years  than  us,  got  wearied  before 
we  thought  it  time  to  cease  our  innocent  amuse- 
ment. I  attended  her  to  her  bed-chamber,  as 
her  maid  was  busied  with  another  lady.  After 
she  went  to  bed  I  remained  to  read  my  father's 
letter,  as  till  then  I  was  only  informed  that  I 
had  obtained  the  privilege  to  remain.  Having 
read  the  many  endearing  expressions,  and  the 
joyful  anticipations  which  he  looked  forward 
to  with  respect  to  me,  I  hurraed  to  join  the  com- 

fany.  After  some  time  we  all  dispersed,  and 
went  to  sleep.  But  ere  long  I  was  disturbed 
by  the  most  agonizing  screams  at  my  chamber 
door,  shouting,  Jane  !  Jane !  the  house  is  all 
in  flames."  When  I  rose  I  was  stifled  with  the 
smoke ;  but  when  I  opened  the  door,  a  flame 
of  fire  burst  out  from  the  chamber  of  Miss 
Smollet.  I  could  not  venture  out,  and  I  did 
not  know  whether  she  had  escaped,  or  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  devouring  element.  All  was  con- 
fusion ;  I  attempted  to  rush  down  stairs,  but 
found  it  impossible ;  I  returned  to  my  chamber, 
but  dared  not  enter,  for  it  was  all  in  flames. 
In  this  consternation  I  attempted  to  avoid  ap- 
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^roacliing  destruction,  by  flying  to  the  garret ; 
but  there  was  no  consolation  to  be  acquired  in 
that  quarter,  as  the  Are  had  abeady  reached 
the  stair-case.  I  dashed  up  the  window,  and 
saw  a  great  multitude  endeavouring  to  quench 
the  insatiable  element.  I  screamed,  but  how 
could  I  be  assisted  ?  To  return  would  be  present 
death ;  to  leap  down  would  be  madness ;  so  I 
became  resigned  to  my  fate ;  when  to  my  as- 
tonishment, I  heard  a  voice  under  the  casement 
calling  on  Miss  Smyth  to  come  out  of  the  win- 
dow. I  looked,  out  and  perceived  a  gentleman 
on  a  ladder,  who  generously  reached  me  his 
cloak.  This  act  of  humanity  first  brought  to 
my  recollection  that  I  was  in  my  night-dress ; 
I  rolled  myself  in  the  cloak,  and  escaped  down 
the  ladder.  .Being  courteously  brought  to  Mr. 
Bell's  house,  the  thought  that  I  was  deprived  of 
all  my  temporal  concerns,  and  the  dread  of 
the  danger  from  which  I  had  escaped,  gave 
place  to  an  enquiry  after  Miss  SmoUet  and  the 
other  ladies  ;  but  oh !  what  horror  pervaded  my 
mind,  when  informed  that  that  amiable  lady 
had  been  severely  injured,  and  two  of  her  pupils 
had  lost  their  lives.  My  grief  turned  into  mad- 
ness itself,  when  I  reflected  that  I  was  the  last 
in  Miss  SmoUet's  bed-chamber,  and  thought 
that  my  carelessness  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  woeful  disaster.  I  screamed  out  that  I 
had  been  the  cause  of  this,  and  tore  the  hair 
from  my  head.  I  became  so  frienzied,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  confine  me  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks.  I  lost  all  my  recollection. 
My  father  was  sent  for,  he  waited  on  me  at 
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Mr  Beirs;,  as  I  could  not  be  removed;  during  this 
time  I  had  often  raved  about  my  mother  and 
Miss  Smollet.    On  the  first  return  of  reason, 
I  recognised  my  father  weeping  at  my  bed-side  ; 
not  recollecting  what  had  occurred^  I  welcomed 
him ;  and  asked  what  was  the  matter  that  he 
was  grieved?     He  shook  his  head  and  wept 
bitterly.    I  attempted  to  rise  and  ring  the  bell, 
which  I  thought  was  at  my  head ;  I  was  too 
weak,  fell  back,   and  having  perceived  the 
strangeness  of  the  room,  I  recollected  the  sad 
event,  and  again  lost  my  reason.    I  continued 
in  one  fit  of  distraction  after  another,  for  four- 
teen days;  when  I  suddenly  became  sensible 
of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  resigning  myself  tc  the  will  of  Providence. 
—In  eight  days  more  I  was  removed  home. 
My  father,  on  coming  to  visit  me,  had  left  all 
his  household  affairs  under  the  care  of  John 
Paton,  his  butler.     To  our  great  astonishment, 
Paton  had  left  home  three  days  before  our  ar- 
rival, under  the  pretence  of  seeing  me ;  after 
a  strict  investigation,  almost  all  the  plate,  and 
a  small  box  of  jewels  which  my  mother  inherit- 
ed from  her  grandmother,  were  found  to  be 
stolen.     My  father  was  almost  frenzied  at  such 
depravity  and   deception,   and  at  the  loss  of 
those  rings  which  he  held  as  memorials  of  his 
beloved  wife;  he  used  every  means  to  find  out 
the  perpetrator,  but  to  no  effect,  the  villain 
escaped  and  was  never  heard  of.     At  this  time 
my  father  being  somewhat  embarrassed,  I  was 
necessitated  to  receive  a  few  young  ladies  into 
my  own  drawing-room  who  were  finishing  their 
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education  ;  and  as  I  was  but  youngs,  X  employ- 
ed an  ancient  matron  to  assist  me.  By  this 
Ian  I  acquired  what  kept  me  from  being  a 
urden  to  my  parent.  But  the  petulance  of 
my  pupils  was  so  extravagant^  that  I  did  not 
long  continue  this  office.  Many  parents  are 
such  idolaters  of  their  children^  and  spoil  them 
so  with  fondness^  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
mistress  to  keep  them  in  subordination.  I  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  one  such  lady  com- 
mitted to  my  charge — a  Miss  Fleming — who 
had  every  indication  of  a  future  finished  co- 
quette ;  a  precise  affected  tone^  a  finicalness  of 
speech  and  address^  a  continual  contemplation 
of  her  own  fancied  beauties  in  her  glass^  an  un- 
bounded desire  of  pleasing  and  seducing  the 
affections  of  others^  an  insatiate  passion  for 
dress^  a  rage  for  pleasure^  a  love  for  trifles^ 
and  a  habit  of  idleness.  She  was  intolerant  of 
the  least  restriction  ;  grateful  only  for  the  mo- 
ment, when  a  favour  was  conferred ;  austere 
and  tyrannical  to  her  dependants.  She  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  put  under  my 
care.  I  at  first  gently  remonstrated  with  her, 
but  without  elfect.  I  next  attempted  to  shame 
her  out  of  her  petulance  ;  to  be  brief,  I  used  every 
means  which  reason  and  religion  could  suggest, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  was  determined  to  dis- 
miss her,  when  my  assistant  advised  me  to  write 
to  her  mother.    I  wrote  the  following  note : — 

Mrs.  Flemming, 

Madam, — Being  impressed  with  a  just  sense 
of  my  duty  to  those  under  my  charge,  I  feel 
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myself  necessftated  to  inform  yoU;,  that  Miss 
Flemming  is  altogether  incorrigible ;  that  I  have 
used  every  means  to  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  her 
duty^  but  all  in  vain.  I  intreat  that  you  will 
send  for  her,  as  I  would  not  wish  to  be  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  dismissing  her. 

I  am^  with  due  respect,  yours,  &c. 

Jane  Smyth. 

The  next  morning  I  received  the  following 
answer : — . 

John  Street,  No.  4,  April  4th. 

Miss  Smyth, 

I  am  more  than  astonished  at  your  note  of  yes- 
terday :  my  daughter  incorrigible,  and  threat- 
ened with  dismissal !  Know,  from  me.  Madam, 
that  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  duties  which  pa- 
rents have  to  fulfil,  and  how  great  a  misfortune 
it  is  if  these  be  neglected  ;  but  I  have  always 
kept  my  f  i^iiily  in  such  order  that  they  de- 
lighted in  the  performance  of  their  duties;  I 
liave  embued  their  mind  with  a  relish  for  solid 
and  virtuous  pleasures,  and  with  a  disgust  at 
trifles ;  they  are  such,  that  our  neighbours  look 
upon  them  with  the  utmost  respect  and  regard. 
Under  these  considerations,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  if  any  thing  has  occurred  between 
my  daughter  and  you,  it  has  been  occasioned 
by  some  neglect  on  your  part ;  and  as  my  daugh- 
ter knows  how  she  should  be  treated,  do  not 
expect  she  will  suffer  any  one  to  act  improperly 
towards  her.    I  am^  &c.;, 

Mary  Fleming. 
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I  had  scarcely  read  tlie  above,  when  a  grave 
old  woman  handed  my  servant  the  following 
note : — - 

To  Miss  Smyth — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you, 
that  Miss  Flemming  is  determined  to  elope  with 
Captain  Clelland,  at  the  hour  of  twelve  this 
uight. 

A  Friend. 

After  reading  this,  I  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
and  while  pondering  upon  the  indiscretion  of  the 
mother,  and  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  daugh- 
ter, I  determined  to  dismiss  the  latter  imme- 
diately; but  my  assistant  having  read  the  note, 
doubted  its  authenticity,  and  thought  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  watch  her  that  night,  and 
if  she  would  attempt  to  remove  without  leave, 
then  I  should  have  sufficient  reason  to  dismiss 
her.  I  and  my  maid  sat  up  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing Miss  Flemming's  till  nigh  twelve,  when  I 
listened  to  hear  if  her  door  opened.  I  waited  till 
one — no  noise  was  heard.  I  was  determined  to 
sit  no  longer,  when  the  maid  suggested  that  she 
might  escape  through  the  window.  I  was 
alarmed  at  the  idea ;  told  her  to  take  a  light 
and  look  if  the  shutters  were  on.  She  went, 
but  returned  in  the  greatest  consternation, 
crying,  Oh  !  Miss  Flemming  is  fled  !"  I  alarm- 
ed my  father  and  the  servants ;  he  sent  them 
on  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Our  butler  went 
to  the  coach-office  and  asked  if  such  persons  had 
entered  their  names  there ;  such  names  were  not 
entered,  but  he  was  informed,  that  two  gentle-^ 
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men  and  a  lady  had  come  there  at  twelve,  and 
were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  till  the  three 
o'clock  coach  would  start  for  Liverpool.  He 
returned  and  told  us,  when  my  father  procured 
some  officers  of  the  law,  and  proceeded  to  the 
inn.  He  asked  where  the  strange  lady  and  gen- 
tlemen were,  and  was  shewn  the  door :  he  tap- 
ped at  it,  but  was  answered  by  a  gentleman  from 
within  that  they  were  on  business  of  import- 
ance, and  could  see  no  company.  My  father 
told  liiia,  that  he  would  force  it  open — he  dared 
him — here  the  officers  were  ordered  to  break  up 
the  door.  On  their  entrance,  Miss  Flemming  cri- 
ed out;  Do  permit  them  to  tear  me  from 
you  The  gentlemen  stood  with  swords  in  hand 
in  order  to  defend  her.  My  father  charged  them 
to  deliver  her  up,  as  she  had  eloped  from  his 
house  whilst  under  the  care  of  his  daughter, 
assuring  them  at  the  same  time  he  would  per- 
mit her  to  go  where  she  pleased  in  the  morning. 
To  this  they  would  not  consent,  when  a  despe- 
rate encounter  ensued.  My  father  was  unarm- 
ed. Captains  Gordon  and  Wilson  rushed  out  of 
an  adjoining  room  to  assist  Captain  Clelland ; 
when  my  father,  in  attempting  to  secure  the 
lady,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  the 
brachial  artery  being  cut  across.  At  this  time 
,Cleiland  got  off  with  Miss  Flemming.  After 
this,  order  was  restored,  and  medical  assistance 
was  procured  for  my  father,  who  bled  profusely. 
The  doctor  having  secured  the  artery,  he  was 
carried  home  almost  lifeless.  When  I  perceiv- 
ed his  ghastly  looks^  I  fainted  before  I*  could 
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ask  the  reason,  or  enquire  after  tlie  fugitives^  of 
whom,  however,  I  never  heard  any  thing  more 
whilst  I  remained  in  London. 

When  Mrs  Flemming  heard  the  account  of 
her  daughter's  elopement,  she  was  inconsolable, 
and  asserted  that  it  was  certainly  my  fault ;  pub- 
licly affimed  that  my  note  to  her  was  an  apology, 
by  anticipation  to  cover  my  dark  design ;  and 
that  I  was  privy  to  all  her  daughter's  proceedings. 
Such  was  her  malice,  that  she  used  every  means 
to  deprive  me  of  my  pupils  and  injure  my  cha- 
racter, by  circulating  everywhere  that  I  was 
very  inattentive.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
resigned  my  office,  and  dismissed  my  assistant. 
My  father  remained  long  ill  before  he  recovered 
so  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  his  practice ;  and 
my  exertions  affording  but  little,  we  were  redu- 
ced to  absolute  want.  It  hurt  our  feelings  to 
remain  where  we  had  so  many  acquaintances,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  where  to  go  we  knew 
not.  During  this  period  of  sorrow,  my  father 
got  a  note,  requesting  him  to  repair  to  the  chief 
inn  on  receipt,  and  signed  Haughton.  This  was 
a  German  Lord,  then  on  a  tour  through  Europe  ; 
and  his  medical  attendant  having  died  in  London, 
a  gentleman  had  recommended  my  father  to  him. 
He  was  immediately  going  off  to  Ireland.  My 
father  informed  him  of  his  circumstances,  and 
of  me,  and  that  he  would  not  wish  I  should  be 
left  behind.  His  Lordship  said  he  would  be  very 
happy  at  the  attendance  of  Miss  Smyth ;  as  he 
had  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  Scotch  lady 
with  him,  he  thought  they  would  be  all  very 
happy  together.  My  father  returned  and  inform- 
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ed  me  of  his  success,  when  we  prepared  imme- 
diately for  Du])lin.  Mrs  H.  was  an  old  lady,  but 
pleasing  in  her  manner ;  the  Misses  Haughton 
were   charming  young  ladies,   and  highly  ac- 
complished.   His  Lordship  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  Scotland,  we  set  out  for  Edinburgh, 
where  we  remained  a  few  weeks  ;  after  which  we 
visited  Glasgow.      From  Glasgow  we  sailed  to 
Belfast ;  and  I,  never  having  been  at  sea  before, 
felt  very  sick  :  the  other  ladies  considered  it  but 
as  crossing  a  river,  although  the  wind  blew  tre- 
mendously.   We  arrived  safe,  however,  on  the 
2nd  of  June.  We  remained  eight  days  at  Belfast 
before  we  proceeded  to  Dublin,  during  which  we 
visited  many  of  the  adjacent  towns ;  the  people 
there  were  very  free  and  hospitable ;  we  had  in- 
vitations somewhere  every  day,  which  forced  his 
Lordship  facetiously  to  remark,  that,  were  it  not 
for   the   love  of  rambling,  he  could  live  both 
cheaply  and  happily  in  Belfast.      We  proceeded 
from  that  to  Dublin,  where  we  entered  into  a 
more  fashionable  circle.      His  Lordship  was  in- 
troduced at  the  Castle,  and  we  were  all  invited 
to  a  splendid  ball  ;  the  ladies  who  attended  it 
were  dressed  most  magnificently,  and  the  gentle- 
men were  not  less  so ;  we  were  introduced  to 
many  persons  of  distinction,  and  the  greatest  at- 
tention paid  us.     At  this  ball  Lord  R.  paid  the 
most  marked  attention  to  Miss  Haughton ;  he 
requested  permission  to  see  her  home,  which  she 
granted.   He  was  a  gentleman  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  tall  and  handsome,  and  of  the  most  cap- 
tivating address.    Lord  Haughton  viewed  his  at- 
tentions, however,  with  suspicion ;  he  was  not 
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acquainted  enough  with  lord  R.  to  permit  his 
daughter  to  form  an  alliance  with  him,  nor  was 
he  certain  that  this  was  his  intention.  He  in- 
formed his  daughter,  in  my  presence,  that  he 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  departing  for  the 
Continent,  if  she  did  not  cease  corresponding 
with  him.  She  told  him  very  haughtily  that  she 
would  be  sorry  if  he  should  remove  so  soon,  as 
it  was  not  her  intention  to  do  so  till  next  spring. 
At  this  his  Lordship  was  not  only  astonished,  but 
extremely  angry,  and  asked  her  what  she  meant.f* 
She  replied  that  she  meant  to.  get  married.  This 
incensed  him  to  the  highest  degree.  He  asked 
her  were  she  going  to  disgrace  his  family  }  She 
replied,  that  the  alliance  she  was  about  to  form 
was  honourable  and  not  disgraceful.  Do  you. 
Miss,"  vociferated  he,  attempt  to  form  any  con- 
nection without  my  consent  ?  or  if  Lord  R.  were 
a  gentleman,  would  he  not  have  asked  you  of 
me  She  answered  that  Lord  R.  was  about  to 
do  so,  but  that  she  had  prevented  him,  knowing 
that  he  would  be  refused.  At  this  there  were 
no  bounds  to  his  rage  ;  he  swore  he  would  dis- 
inherit her  ;  and  call  in  my  father  and  his  lady 
to  witness  his  solemn  declaration,  when  they  re- 
monstrated, and  promised  to  use  their  influence 
to  dissuade  her  from  so  foolish  a  project.  I  was 
charged  to  watch  all  her  movements ;  Lord  R. 
Was  prohibited  entering  our  lodgings.  We  spent 
a  few  weeks  in  this  manner,  till  Lord  R.  seemed 
to  be  forgotten  amongst  the  bustle  that  pervaded 
the  house;  however,  she  was  not  permitted  to 
walk  out,  unless  with  her  parents.  She  one  day 
said  very  gravely  to  me,    Well,  Miss  Smyth,  you 
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might  let  us  have  a  walk  this  evening  alone^  we 
can  have  no  pleasure  when  these  old  gentry  are 
with  us."  I  told  her  that  I  was  never  happier 
than  in  the  society  of  the  old  and  experienced^ 
and  that  it  was  our  duty  to  pay  implicit  atten- 
tion to  our  parents.  She  said;,  all  that  was  very 
true,  but  that  we  might  walk  as  formerly  without 
them,  and  that  she  would  take  it  very  kind  of  nie 
to  ask  her  parent's  permission  to  walk  to  the  cot- 
tage in  the  evening.  I  said  I  would  use  my  in- 
fluence. I  therefore,  after  tea,  asked  leave  of 
Mrs.  H.  if  she  would  allow  us  to  walk  together 
to  the  city,  as  I  had  some  particular  business  to 
do  there.  Certainly,  Miss  Smyth,  she  answer- 
ed I  am  always  happy  when  she  is  with  you." 
We  departed  to  our  dressing-rooms,  when  she 
told  me  to  be  as  quick  as  possible,  as  she  wished 
to  be  out  before  eight  o'clock.  I  inquired,  Why 
so  ?"  She  answered,  in  agitation,  that  she  wish- 
ed to  return  early,  lest  her  father  might  suspect 
her.  This  lulled  my  suspicions.  We  went  out 
of  the  city  about  half  a  mile,  when,  at  a  cross 
road  at  the  west  end,  I  was  astonished  at  ob- 
serving a  coach  and  four  driving  in  great  haste 
after  us ;  it  stopped  at  the  signal  of  a  gentleman 
who  opened  the  window ;  he  came  out,  and  we 
walked  hurriedly  on ;  Miss  H.  however,  shortly 
stopped,  and  turned  round  on  hearing  the  voice 
of  the  gentleman.  Well,  ladies,"  said  he,  will 
you  take  a  ride?"  I  answered  ^^No."  '  She  asked 
if  Lord  R.  was  with  him,  on  which  I  screamed  out 
that  she  had  betrayed  me !  She  said  I  might  as 
well  be  quiet,  for  she  was  determined  to  go,  and 
b3 
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would  act  as  she  pleased.  The  gentleman  inter- 
fered, and  affirmed  that  there  was  no  compulsion 
on  either  of  them ;  that  Lord  R,  had  fixed  on  him 
to  meet  the  lady,  according  to  their  appointment, 
and  that  he  would  be  here  presently.  I  intreated 
that  we  might  return  and  meet  him ;  but  this  he 
would  not  permit ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Lord 
R.  galloped  forward,  and  very  politely  saluted 
us.  He  said  he  was  under  many  obligations 
to  me  for  delivering  his  angel  from  the  tvran- 
ny  of  her  father.  I  burst  into  tears,  and  said 
that  he  was  greatly  mistaken ;  that  I  was  deceiv- 
ed by  Miss  Haughton,  and  had  I  expected  to 
meet  him  I  would  not  have  come  out.  He  as- 
sured me,  that  he  was  determined  not  to  take  any 
advantage  of  our  situation,  if  the  lady  regretted 
her  coming ;  that  he  would  not  force  her,  as  he 
would  consider  that  very  unlike  a  gentleman; 
that  he  never  would  have  resorted  to  such  mea- 
sures, had  his  Lordship  acted  prudently,  but  he 
hoped  that  when  they  were  married^  her  father 
would  see  the  propriety  of  adopting  an  opposite 
course  of  conduct.  I  intreated  that  he  would  let 
her  return,  as  she  came  out  with  me,  and  that  I 
dreaded  the  anger  of  her  parents  and  my  father. 
He  asserted,  that  he  would  not  lose  such  an  op- 
portunity; that  1  was  welcome  to  accompany 
them  till  matters  would  be  finally  arranged.  I 
knew  not  what  to  do ;  to  go  with  them  I  dared 
not ;  to  return  without  her  was  most  distressing. 
I  clung  to  her,  and  intreated  her  by  all  the  ties 
of  paternal  love,  to  return  to  her  father — all  was 
in  vain.  I  then  asked  where  he  was  taking  her 
to,  and  he  said  his  own  castle;,  where  her  father 
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might  visit  her  to-morrow,  if  he  thought  proper. 
She  then  stepped  into  the  carriage,  where  two 
respectable-looking  ladies  welcomed  her. 

I  returned  home  under  the  greatest  anxiety : 
when  I  came  to  the  door,  at  first  I  did  not  dare 
to  rap ;  in  a  little  while  I  found  courage  enough 
to  enter.  I  was  saluted,  but  my  tongue  falter- 
ed. I  was  asked  where  Miss  Haughton  was — I 
fainted.  After  I  had  recovered,  I  told  all  I  knew 
concerning  her.  His  lordship  wrung  his  hands  ; 
all  the  family  wept ;  one  time  he  blamed  me, 
another  his  daughter.  He  sent  for  my  father  and 
told  him  that  I  had  deceived  him,  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  lost :  my  father  sympathized,  and  almost 
believed  me  guilty  ;  her  Ladyship  contended  that 
I  was  innocent,  but  his  Lordship  was  inexora- 
ble :  he  informed  my  father  that  he  could  not 
permit  me  to  stop  longer  in  his  family,  lest  I 
might  lay  snares  for  his  other  daughter.  My 
father  felt  hurt,  but  what  could  he  do  ?  He  came 
to  my  chamber  weeping,  and  told  me  the  sad 
tidings.  Jane,'*  said  he, we  were  agreeably 
situated  here,  but  this  last  misfortune  has  dashed 
the  cup  of  blessing  from  our  lips ;  we  are  now 
cast  upon  the  world  in  a  destitute  condition,  at 
a  period  of  life  when  I  at  least  would  require 
repose :  do  not  grieve,  however,  my  dear  child, 
perhaps  fortune  may  yet  be  more  kind  to  us." 

Father,''  said  I,  ^*^will  you  call  with  me  at 
Lord  R's,  and  they  will  exonerate  me  from  all 
blame."  He  said  he  would  ;  and  having  settled 
with  Lord  H.,  and  I  having  taken  farewell  of  the 
family,  we  departed,  and  took  a  lodging  in  Ann 
Street,  till  we  should  consider  what  was  most 
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necessary  to  be  done.  We  visited  Lord  R.  tlie 
next  morning ;  the  nuptials  had  been  sumptu- 
ously celebrated^  and  the  whole  company  were 
rejoicing.  We  were  introduced  to  her  lady- 
ship who  received  us  most  affectionately ;  she 
wept  at  the  relation  of  my  wrongs^  exculpated 
me  in  the  opinion  of  my  father^,  told  us^  that 
his  lordship  was  determined  to  visit  the  Conti- 
nent:,  and  she  promised  to  use  her  influence 
with  Lord  R.  to 'employ  my  father  as  his  me- 
dical attendant.  She  then  introduced  us  to  his 
Lordship^  who  treated  us  very  kindly,  and  la- 
mented the  treatment  which  we  had  received 
from  his  father-in-law ;  but/'  added  he,  "  I  am 
for  the  Continent,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy, 
Mr.  Smyth,  if  you  and  Miss  Smyth  will  accom- 
pany us.*'  He  informed  us,  that  he  had  written 
to  Lord  H.  but  could  not  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  as  he  would  not  stoop  to  any 
man,  he  would  set  out  next  week ;  he  intreated 
that  we  should  remain  in  the  castle  till  we 
should  depart  altogether.  During  our  time 
there  ,  we  had  a  visitor,  a  most  accomplished 
gentleman,  named  Mr.  O'C, ;  he  proposed  him- 
self as  a  wooer  to  me,  but  I  declined  his  offer. 
On  the  following  morning,  there  was  a  small 
note  sent  me,  which  was  as  follows ; — 

To  Miss  Smyth, 

Dear  Madam — I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  a 
few  lines  to  you,  which  I  hope  w411  meet  a 
more  welcome  reception  than  my  person  has 
done.    I  will  grant,  that  I  have  none  of  those 
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accomplishments  that  serve  to  please  weak 
minds ;  also^  that  my  person  has  nothing  in  it 
which  dazzles  or  attracts ;  but  if  you  respect 
a  sincere  hearty  entirely  devoted  to  your  ser- 
vice ;  if  you  accept  the  hand  that  never  be- 
trayed his  friend^  and  believe  the  tongue  that 
never  uttered  a  falsehood ; — to  be  brief,  if  you 
could  love  the  person  who  is  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  too  fashionable  airs  of  hypo- 
crisy and  coquetry  of  these  times^  you  would 
raise  me  to  the  highest  pitch  of  felicity.  I 
respect  your  amiable  qualifications  too  much 
to  think  that  you  could  be  attached  to  trifles, 
or  that  it  would  recommend  me  to  your  atten- 
tion, to  praise  your  fascinating  appearance.  I 
pass  over  all  these  considerations,  and  finish  by 
assuring  you,  that  you  possess  every  thing  which 
would  tend  to  make  a  man  happy. 

I  am,  your  afl^ectionate  admirer, 

W.  O'C. 

O'C.  Lodge,  May  29th. 

P.  S. — Please  write  me  on  the  recei^^f  this 
note,  and  inform  me  if  I  may  hope  for  happi- 
ness. 

I  informed  my  father,  and  asked  him  what 
I  should  do  in  this  matter;  he  was  astonished, 
and  cautiously  inquired  if  I  had  any  regard  for 
the  gentleman.  At  this  question  I  felt  I  know 
not  what,  and  a  timid  blush  betrayed  every 
feeling  of  my  heart,  and  discovered  to  me  that  I 
had  really  become  a  votary  of  Cupid.    He  read 
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my  v^ry  soul^  and  saw  that  now  was  the  time 
to  moderate  tibe  cause^  and  prevent  any  un- 
happy consequences.  He  said^  *^^My  child^  I 
have  endeavoured  heretofore  to  reduce  to  prac- 
tice the  rules  and  precepts  which  I  have  given 
yoU;,  but  as  yet^  you  know  nothing  of  the  pas- 
sion of  love^  except  from  the  information  that 
you  have  obtained  from  books^  which  are  always 
curiously  and  but  too  often  carelessly  compos- 
ed. It  was  a  subject  which  did  not  enter  into 
your  line  of  education;  but  the  critical  period 
having  now  arrived^  when  it  seems  to  have 
appeared  to  you  in  an  assemblage  of  graces, 
your  own  heart  will  give  it  additional  beau- 
ties ;  but  beware  of  it ;  love,  in  a  thousand 
alluring  forms,  will  court  admission  to  your 
breast ;  it  will  assume  the  mask  of  friendship, 
of  esteem,  of  sentiment ;  pleasing  and  innocent 
at  first,  timid  and  cautious  in  its  progress,  you 
will  believe  it  to  be  the  noblest,  and  most  de- 
lightful of  all  the  passions ;  you  will  turn  your 
soul  inward  on  itself,  and  concentrate  all  its 
powers  , to  contemplate  the  astonishing  innova- 
tor, and  enjoy  and  feed  the  delightful  passion 
which  burns  within  you.  Ah !  be  wise,  my 
child ;  love  is  like  an  enticing  syren,  if  you  listen 
to  the  music  of  its  voice  you  perish.  My  pater- 
nal affection  can  speak  but  by  my  tears.  Yet 
I  do  not  affirm,  that  love  is  always  seductive 
and  deceitful ;  it  is  often  a  guiltless  passion, 
prompted  by  nature,  and  approved  of  by  reason 
—nay,  it  becomes  a  duty,  consecrated  by  reli- 
gion, when  it  joins  the  sexes  in  the  holy  bonds 
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of  marriage.  But  in  order  to  secure  this  con- 
ditiorij  keep  your  hearty  if  possible^  disengaged, 
till  it  makes  its  ultimate  and  lasting  choice  ;  and 
till  then  dread  the  approach  of  love.  I  know 
nothing  against  the  character  of  Mr.  O'C. ;  he 
is  a  stranger  to  us^  and  will  continue  to  be  so, 
as  we  are  about  to  depart.  I  therefore  beseech 
you,  my  child^  inform  him  you  disapprove  of  his 
passion,  as  you  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
your  parent."  During  this  pathetic  admonition 
I  was  all  attention.  When  he  had  finished,  I 
told  him  I  had  never  given  the  gentleman  any 
encouragement,  and  that  I  would  strictly  and 
implicitly  follow  his  advice.  He  left  my  cham- 
ber, and  I  mused  seriously  on  what  he  had  said. 
I  perceived  how  just  all  his  arguments  were,  and 
I  made  a  firm  resolution  never,  if  possible,  to 
permit  my  heart  to  wander  again.  I  then^  with 
a  trembling  hand,  wrote  as  follows  :— 

To  Mr.  W.  O'C. 

Sir, — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
and  feel  obliged  to  you  for  the  high  estimation  in 
which  you  hold  me,  as  I  consider  myself  scarcely 
worthy  any  gentleman's  attention.  Yet,  sir,  al- 
though grateful,  I  must  inform  you,  I  cannot 
accept  your  oflfer,  as  I  am  determined  not  to  think 
on  matters  of  such  a  serious  nature,  until  I  am 
better  able  to  judge. 

liim,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Jane  Smyth. 

R.  C.,  June  1st, 
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Next  morning,  all  things  being  prepared  for 
our  departure,  a  great  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men visited  the  Castle — Mr.  O'C.  was  amongst 
the  rest.  He  cast  some  tender  looks  on  me. — 
Lord  R.  asked  him  to  accompany  us  on  the  tour, 
but  he  declined,  and  took  his  leave  of  us  in  a 
truly  Irish  manner,  which  spoke  the  friend  and 
the  gentleman.  We  took  our  passage  for  Liver- 
pool ;  the  weather  was  very  pleasant  during  the 
first  day,  bilt  the  following  night  was  most  a- 
larming,  the  wind  blew  so  tremendously  that  the 
waves  nearly  covered  the  ship,  and  necessitated 
the  sailors  to  close  the  hatches.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  swearing  and  praying.  We  lost  the 
foresail,  and  after  that,  our  mizzen-mast ;  the 
captain  and  men  were  obliged  to  clear  the  deck, 
and  leave  all  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  the 
watery  elements.  We  remained  in  that  condi^ 
tion  for  eighteen  hours,  when,  dreadful  to  relate, 
the  ship  struck  a  rock,  and  began  to  leak ;  the 
hatches  were  then  opened ;  the  gtorm  had  par- 
tially ceased,  and  we  were  in  the  sight  of 
Cork  harbour,  which  is  situated  on  the  Irish 
shore.  The  ship  began  to  sink  apace  ;  the  cap- 
tain ordered  out  the  long-boat,  but  it  had 
swamped— all  was  terror — the  sailors,  who, 
during  the  calm,  had  been  blaspheming  the 
Deity,  were  now  supplicating  for  mercy— hus- 
bands were  clasping  their  wives,  parents  their 
children — all  expecting  to  be  launched  into  a 
watery  grave;  when  to  our  inexpressible  joy, 
a  boat  was  seen  coming  from  the  shore,  oar- 
ed by  six  meu;  making  all  haste  to  save  us,--. 
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They  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  us  from  the  de^ 
vouring  element ;  so  that;,  after  a  most  perilous 
voyage^  we  arrived  at  Cork.  As  Lady  R.  was 
much  fatigued,  her  husband  proposed  to  return 
to  Dublin,  and  wait  till  the  next  spring  before 
they  should  visit  the  Continent.  We  imagined 
for  a  short  time^,  that  Lord  K.  would  ask  us  to 
continue  with  them  till  that  period  should  ar- 
rive, but,  before  removing,  he  told  my  parent 
that  he  and  I  might  go  back  with  him  for  a  few 
weeks,  till  he  should  find  another  situation— 
My  father  replied,  that  he  would  not  return  to 
Dublin,  but  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality,  and 
informed  him  that  he  would  sail  direct  for  Paris. 
My  father  felt  hurt  at  the  disappointment,  and 
could  not  stoop  to  remain  with  Lord  R.  when  it 
was  to  be  only  for  so  short  a  period,  although 
we  had  nothing  but  £20  to  travel  with,  all  our 
clothes  and  money  having  been  lost  with  the  ves-* 
sel.  This  £20  he  had  kept  out  of  his  trunk, 
in  order  to  defray  any  necessary  expences  which 
might  occur.  Her  ladyship  brought  some  new 
dresses,  and  presented  them  to  me  as  a  mark  of 
her  gratitude  and  esteem ;  his  Lordship  also 
bestowed  many  things  on  my  father,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  £50.  We  parted  on  the  2nd  of 
July — ^they  for  Dublin,  we  for  Paris,  to  which 
city  we  had  a  calm  and  pleasant  passage.  On 
our  arrival,  we  enquired  for  several  of  my  mo- 
ther s  friends,  but  they  were  all  either  dead,  or 
had  removed  from  their  former  residences.  We 
visited  some  of  my  father's  old  fellow-students, 
who  treated  us  with  every  mark  of  politeness. 


We  were  introduced  to  a  Mrs.  Steltoii^  wBo  waS: 
a  widow  ;  she  had  been  the  wife  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant ;  she  invited  us  to  dine.  She  had  three, 
xrharming  young  daughters^  whom  she  wished  I 
would  instruct  in  the  English  language.  I  re- 
mained there  some  weeks^  till  it  appeared  very 
plainly  that  my  father  was  paying  his  addresses, 
to  the  widow.  This  pierced  my  very  soul ;  1 
knew  not  what  to  do:  to  speak  to  him  I  thought, 
would  be  imprudent^  and  to  remain  was  har- 
rassing  to  my  feelings.  I  became  pensive^  and 
told  him  I  wished  to  remove.  He  asked  me  why 
we  should  leave  a  place  where  we  were  so  hap- 
py. I  said  I  could  feel  no  pleasure.  He  re- 
plied, that  we  certainly  would  be  more  happy 
in  a  house  of  our  own ;  that  he  expected  soon, 
to  have  a  good  situation,  and  insinuated  that 
he  was  about  to  change  his  life.  I  appeared  to 
misunderstand  him ;  when  he  spoke  plainly,  and 
said  that  he  was  to  marry  Mrs.  Stelton.  I  al- 
most fainted,  and  asked  him,  had  he  forgot  my 
mother?  He  answered  that  I  spoke  foolishly 
— that  he  never  could  forget  her  ;  but  he  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  he  should  live  always, 
unmarried,  and  that  he  was  consulting  both 
oiir  interests  in  doing  so.  I  knew  it  would  be 
needless  to  expostulate,  and  therefore  said  that, 
any  thing  which  would  give  him  pleasure  must 
yield  additional  felicity  to  me.  He  kissed  my 
cheek,  and  said  that  I  spoke  like  my  sainted 
mother.  I  wept ;  and  he  departed.  However, 
the  following  day  was  appointed  for  their  nup- 
tials, and  they  spent  some  weeks  thereafter  im 
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splendid  festivities,  in  which  I  took  little  part. 
But;,  alas  !  all  sublunary  happiness  is  transitory 
— a  few  months  only  had  glided  past,  when  my 
poor  father  found  that  his  felicity  was  imagin- 
ary, and  that  his  bed  of  roses  must  be  changed 
for  one  of  thorns.  He  had  lavishedL^l  the  lit- 
tle money  which  he  had,  besides  IRne  given 
him  by  his  new  wife,  when,  one  morning  at 
breakfast  we  were  informed  that  four  men 
were  waiting  below  for  the  master.  My  father 
and  his  wife  both  went  down,  when  they  were 
immediately  made  prisoners  for  debt  contracted  by 
her  while  a  widow,  and  hurried  off  to  a  loathsome 
prison.  I  endeavoured  all  in  my  power  to  get 
the  debt  settled,  but  the  sum  was  too  great. — 
The  house  in  which  we  lived  was  of  course  shut 
up,  the  servants  dismissed,  and  the  Misses  S. 
went  on  a  visit  to  their  friends.  I  would  have 
willingly  gone  to  prison  with  my  father,  but 
that  comfort  was  denied  me.  I,  therefore,  ap- 
plied to  Mrs.  Fermington,  with  whom  we  had 
often  supped ;  she  made  me  very  welcome  to 
remain  with  her  family,  and  had  the  politeness 
to  say  that  I  would  be  an  acquisition  to  them. 
I  remained  there,  two  years,  and  during  that 
time  often  visited  my  father.  At  last  the  cre- 
ditors perceived  that  it  was  useless  to  detain 
them  any  longer,  and  they  were  set  at  liberty ; 
but,  alas  !  my  dear  parent  was  spent  almost  to 
a  vision,  and  seemed  only  to  have  gained  his 
freedom  that  he  might  depart  from  this  world 
in  peace.  At  this  time  a  gentleman  from  Ver- 
sailles had  visited  the  house  in  which  we  stop- 
c  2 
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ped  (for  my  father  now  resided  with  me)  with 
whom  my  father  in  his  former  days  had  been 
acquainted ;  he  was  happy  to  see  him^  grieved 
much  at  his  misfortunes^  offered  to  take  us  to 
Versailles^  and  to  use  his  interest  to  put  us  in 
a  comfortable  situation.  We  thanked  him^,  and 
gladly  embracing  the  opportunity,  prepared  to 
depart  the  following  morning. 

Having  parted  with  our  beneficent  hostess  in 
the  most  grateful  manner,  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey  to  Versailles.  Nothing  occurred  worth 
mentioning  while  on  the  way,  and  having  ar- 
rived safely,  we  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue and  her  daughters.  This  family  was  the 
happiest  I  ever  knew ;  the  children  obeyed 
their  parents,  who  loved  their  children ;  and 
such  an  union  of  affection  reigned  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  that  the  only  strife  which  exist- 
ed was,  who  would  contribute  most  to  each 
other's  haj)piness.  Here  we  had  remained  some 
months,  when  walking  one  day,  whom  should 
I  meet  but  Captain  Clelland  and  his  lady. — 
She  was  happy  to  see  me,  and  asked  pardon  for 
eloping  from  my  house.  I  knew  that  reflections 
would  then  be  useless,  so  I  acted  the  part  of 
an  indulgent  mistress.  We  related  the  inci- 
dents that  had  occurred  to  each  since  her  de- 
parture. She  informed  me  that  her  husband 
had  sold  his  commission,  and  that  they  were 
now  on  a  tour  through  the  Continent.  They 
both  requested  permission  to  visit  my  father, 
which  I  willingly  granted  ;  but  so  much  was  he 
altered,  that  they  did  not  know  him.    On  enter- 
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I  ing  Mr  Montague's  parlour,  tliey  were  benignly 
received  by  our  host  and  hostess,  and  invited  to 
dine.  Mr  Clelland  expressed  a  wish,  as  my 
father  seemed  to  be  in  such  bad  health,  that  he 
should  accompany  them  to  Germany,  which  my 
father,  after  some  reflection,  acceded  to.  We 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  had  thereafter  a  sumptu- 
ous banquet  given  us  by  Mr  Clelland,  after 
which  we  prepared  for  the  journey.  The  night 
before  our  departure,  I  felt  an  intolerable  an- 
guish :  I  lamented  our  sad  fate,  and  that  ne- 
cessity which  had  now  urged  us  to  travel  with 
a  person  whom,  on  just  principles,  I  had  a  right 
to  despise.  But  I  had  no  alternative,  Mr  M. 
had  got  no  situation  for  my  father,  and  we  felt 
sufficiently  his  generosity.  After  having  taken 
farewell  of  this  bounteous  and  happy  family 
we  repaired  to  the  inn  where  Mr  Clelland  lodg- 
ed ;  and  as  the  coach  was  just  waiting,  we  in- 
stantly set  olf  for  Germany.  During  the  first 
day's  journey,  nothing  of  importance  happen- 
ed ;  the  roads  were  pleasant,  and  the  country 
beautiful.  We  remained  that  night  at  a  small 
inn,  and  were  very  well  treated.  On  inquiring 
how  far  v/e  should  have  to  drive  next  day  be- 
fore we  could  get  a  comfortable  place  to  lodge 
at,  the  landlord  informed  us,  that  we  would  re- 
quire to  start  early  and  drive  late,  as  the  road 
by  which  we  had  to  go  was  but  poorly  supplied 
with  good  inns.  After  breakfast,  accordingly, 
next  morning  we  set  out ;  ha  ving  driven  hard 
till  evening,  we  took  some  refreshment,  and  pro- 
ceeded, hoping  to  reach  the  next  tovrn  by  twelve 
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o'clock.  But^  alas  !  our  hopes  were  frustrate 
ed ;  scarcely  had  the  shades  of  night  darkened 
the  horrizon^  when  we  en^tered  a  road  which  led 
through  a  large  wood^  that  had  the  sun  been 
even  in  his  meridian  splendour,  he  could  scarce- 
ly have  gleamed  npon  us  :  having  passed  through 
the  out-skirts^  and  entered  the  thickest  part  of 
it,  all  was  gloom  and  silence ;  the  red  fir,  and 
the  majestic  oak,  whose  aspiring  tops  seemed  to 
scale  the  sky ;  the  huge  trunks  of  trees  from 
which  the  venerable  rocks  had  abstained  from 
falling  on,  but  which  were  forced  to  submit  to 
the  depredations  of  time^  and  yet  formidable 
even  in  their  ruins,  threatened  the  earth  with 
their  fall.  I  fancied  that  amidst  the  chillness 
and  obscurity  of  the  forest,  the  majestic  God 
of  Nature  spoke  most  powerfully  to  my  heart ; 
but  I  was  suddenly  roused  from  my  reverie  by 
the  discharge  of  a  blunderbuss  ;  on  vdiich  the 
coach  stopped ;  the  captain  and  my  father  be-^ 
ing  both  armed,  leaped  out,  and  a  skirmish 
soon  ensued.  There  was  much  firing,  but  at 
last  I  heard  Mr  Clelland  intreat  the  assassins 
to  spare  his  wife  and  Miss  Smyth,  as  they  had 
left  us  without  support.  At  ihis  information 
we  both  became  nearly  distracted,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  coach ;  we  would  have  undoubtedly 
lost  ourselves  in  the  wood,  had  not  one  of  the 
villains  who  were  the  cause  of  our  distress, 
caught  us,  and  made  us  prisoners.  I  recollect- 
ed nothing  of  this  melancholy  affair,  nor  of 
any  thing  which  had  occurred  at  that  period, 
tili  I  found  myself  confined  in  a  small  closet. 
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I  screamed  out,  called  for  my  father;,  almost 
fancied  myself  in  a  dream,  and  when  the  old 
woman  who  was  appointed  to  guard  me,  men- 
tioned that  my  father  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
robbers  in  the  forest — that  I  and  another  lady 
had  been  made  their  prisoners,  but  would  be 
treated  kindly,  as  these  persons  ever  respected 
the  fair  sex — I  fiew  at  her  like  a  tigress,  and 
she  certainly  would  have  been  sacrificed,  had 
not  one  of  the  villains  come  in,  who  caught  me 
and  bound  my  hands.  After  recovering  from 
this  fit  of  delirium,  I  reflected  on  my  unfortu- 
nate situation,  and  tried  to  resign  myself  to  my 
fate;  yet  I  would  occasionally  tear  the  hair 
from  my  head,  and  exhibit  other  symptoms  of 
a  deranged  intellect.  When  I  enquired  for  Mrs. 
Glelland,  I  was  told  she  had  swooned  soon  after 
her  husband's  death,  and  on  the  following  even- 
ing had  herself  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  At 
this  I  was  inconsolable,  and  asked  what  they 
were  determined  to  do  with  me,  or  why  I  should 
be  their  prisoner  ?  She  said  that  she  pitied  my 
forlorn  situation,  but  could  not  relieve  me,  nor 
tell  me  her  master's  determination  :  she,  how- 
ever, loosed  my  hands,  and  asked  if  I  would 
wish  to  walk  out.  I  was  happy  at  this  propos- 
al, and  no  bird  released  from  its  cage  felt  more 
anxiety  to  remove.  The  old  dame,  however, 
watched  me  closely ;  and  I  thought  it  better  at 
first  to  seem  pleased  with  her  indulgence,  so 
I  returned  quietly  with  her.  That  night,  for 
the  first  time,  I  was  introduced  to  the  robbers ; 
they  were  handsome  clever  meu;  such  as  no 
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person  could  have  conceived  guilty  of  such 
barbarity.  They  received  me  very  politely, 
apologised  for  their  conduct ;  and  said,  had 
they  not  been  opposed,  the  affair  would  not 
have  been  fatal.  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my- 
self within  due  bounds  during  this  oration,  and 
asked  what  right  they  had  to  interrupt  us  on 
our  way  ?  One  of  them  looked  very  sullen  at 
this  interrogative ;  and  I  almost  fainted  on  the 
reflection,  that  it  was  perhaps  he  who  had  im- 
brued his  hands  in  the  blood  of  my  father. — . 
The  conversation  here  ended,  as  I  was  too  sad 
to  talk.  After  they  had  supped,  I  was  shown 
into  a  neat  bed-chamber,  and  informed,  that 
it  should  be  mine  for  the  future.  The  moon 
was  shining  bright  on  the  window,  which  was 
one  story  from  the  ground.  I  thought  the  pre- 
sent was  a  good  opportunity  to  attempt  an 
escape ;  I  had  nothing  but  my  travelling  clothes, 
as  the  robbers  possessed  the  trunks,  &c.  ,*  but 
I  procured  a  large  rough  cloak,  and  lifted  the 
window,  threw  it  out,  and  leaped  down  upon 
it.  What  course  now  to  steer  I  knew  not ;  so 
I  trusted  to  Providence,  and  ran  directly  for- 
ward. I  was  often  perplexed  amongst  the 
thickets ;  the  flesh  was  torn  from  my  arms  and 
legs,  and  at  last  I  sat  down  to  await  the  bles- 
sing of  day-light.  I  was  well  sheltered,  but 
could  not  sleep.  The  light  at  last  appeared. 
I  directed  my  course  through  the  most  open  place 
in  the  wood,  and  to  my  inexpressible  joy, 
soon  arrived  at  a  road,  that  I  thought  was  the 
one  on  which  the  fatal  disaster  had  happened. 
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SO  went  back  again  on  the  course  the  coach  had 
come,.  I  had  not  travelled  long;,  till  I  came  to 
the  inn^  where  we  had  refreshed  ourselves.  I 
informed  them  of  the  melancholy  occurrence, 
but  could  not  direct  them  to  the  haunt  of  the 
perpetrators.  They  gave  me  a  seat  in  their 
coach  to  Versailles.  Here  I  visited  the  Monta- 
gues; their  sorrow  was  unutterable  at  my 
sad  tale  ;  and  I  remained  with  them  till  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.  At  Paris^  I  visited  Mrs.  Dar- 
ington ;  she  was  happy  to  see  me,  and  was 
much  affected  when  I  informed  her  of  my  poor 
father's  fate ;  she  told  me  that  my  step-mother 
had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  also,  some  months 
after  our  departure,  and  that  her  daughters 
were  both  married.  I  remained  with  this  hos- 
pitable woman  for  six  months,  during  which 
time,  a  circumstance  of  a  very  interesting  na- 
ture occurred  to  me.  I  perceived  one  day  an 
advertisement  in  a  newspaper^  that  a  relation 
of  Colonel  I'^itzherbert,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
late  wiir,  liad  died  without  issue,  and  that  a 
small  e^tr^te  remained  for  his  nearest  friend. 
After  some  inquiry,  I  understood  that  the  colonel 
was  my  grandfather ;  and  then,  with  a  few 
friends.  I  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  deceas- 
ed ;  and,  having  convened  the  executors,  made 
my  claim  in  a  legal  form,  as  I  had  brought  a 
lawyer  with  me  from  Paris.  But  there  were 
different  claimants,  and  each  contended  that 
he  was  heir  to  the  estate-;  the  consequence 
was,  that  we  entered  into  a  lawsuit,  which 
has  now  been  at  issue  two  years,  and  there  is 
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as  little  appearance  of  a  speedy  termination  at 
present  as  when  we  first  began  to  litigate^,  al- 
though the  exertions  of  my  counsel.  La  Fitte, 
have  been  constant  and  unremitting.  The  pre- 
tensions of  two  of  the  claimants  have  been  found 
so  untenable,  that  they  have  retired  from  the 
contest ;  but  the  others,  by  dint  of  money  and 
interest,  throw  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way, 
that  as  soon  as  one  is  got  over,  another  springs 
up ;  and  they  have  now  resorted  to  the  despica- 
ble meanness  of  denying  my  identity,  and  there- 
by getting  rid  of  my  claim  altogether.  To  defeat 
this  last  effort  of  my  enemies  will  cost  me  no 
doubt  much  trouble  and  expence  ;  but  I  trust  I 
shall  not  fail  to  overcome  it,  as  a  great  many  of 
those  persons  who  have  been  named  in  the  course 
of  my  narrative  are  still  alive,  and  the  fortunes 
of  my  father's  family  can  be  traced  from  the 
period  when  William  Fitzherbert  first  came  to 
France,  down  till  the  death  of  my  dear  mother's 
parent.  As  the  name  imports,  the  family  were 
originally  of  Irish  extraction ;  and  when  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes 
of  James  II.  and  his  adherents,  this  William, 
then  a  colonel  in  his  service,  joined  his  exiled 
monarch  at  St.  Germains.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  Scots  and  Irish  who  were  simi- 
larly situated,  he  entered  the  French  service, 
and  gave  such  proofs  of  his  bravery  and  ardent 
devotion  to  their  cause,  as  to  merit  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  which  was  supported  with  equal 
credit  after  his  death  by  his  son  and  grandson, 
the  last  of  whom  fell  on  the  field  of  Fontenoy, 
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sviiile  leading  lils  regiment  on  to  the  charge,  irr 
that  fatal  but  well  contested  day.  He  was  the 
Last  of  my  progenitors  engaged  in  the  military 
?;ervice.  His  son  became  eminent  in  the  civil 
kw  at  Paris,  and  his  descendants  were  engaged 
in  the  same  honourable  pursuit,  down  to  the 
time  my  father  first  saw  my  dear  lamented  mother. 

For  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  my 
law  process,  I  had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress  by  poverty  and  mental  affliction,  when 
a  friend  suggested  the  idea  of  publishing  this 
very  imperfect  sketch  of  my  life.  The  thought 
pleased  me ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  came  to  Lon-^ 
don.  I  immediately  took  lodgings  in  the  Strand, 
and  commenced  writing  this  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  my  unhappy  life.  Should  a  ge- 
nerous public,  by  patronizing  this  little  work 
enable  me  to  recover  my  property,  I  shall  ever 
feel  most  grateful.  In  the  hope  that  the  friends^ 
&f  suffering  humanity  will  assist  me  as  far  as  they 
can,  I  conclude,  by  praying  that  none  who  have- 
known  the  comforts  of  independence  and  afflu-»- 
ence,  may  ever  be  reduced  to  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  doing  what  I  now  do^  in  order  to  procure 
a  subsistence. 


Jane  Smyth* 
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SCENES  OF  MY  YOUTIh 

Scenes  of  my  youth !  ye  once  were  dear, 

Though  sadly  I  your  charms  survey ; 
I  once  was  wont  to  linger  here. 

From  early  dawn  to  closing  day. 
Scenes  of  my  youth  !  pale  sorrow  flings 

A  shade  o'er  all  your  beauties  now ; 
And  robs  the  moments  of  their  wings. 

That  scattefd  pleasure  as  they  flew. 
While,  still,  to  heigliten  every  care, 
Reflection  tells  me,  such  things  were  ! 

'Twas  here  a  tender  mother  strove 

To  keep  my  happiness  in  view ; 
I  smil'd  beneath  a  parent's  love. 

That  soft  compassion  ever  knew, 
In  whom  the  virtues  all  combined ; 

On  whom  T.  coi>ld  with  faith  r.?ly  ; 
To  whom  my  heart  and  soul  were  jojn*  • 

By  mild  alfection's  primal  tie  ! 
V'ho  smiles  in  heav'n,  exempt  from  car. , 
Whilst  I  remember  such  things  were  ! 

Ueve  first  T  saw  the  morn  appear 

Of  g.nleless  pleasure's  shining  day; 
I  met  the  dazzling  brightness  here, 

Here  mark'd  the  soft  declining  ray  ; 
Beheld  the  skies  whose  streaming  lig'it 

Gave  splendour  to  the  parting  smi ; 
Now  lost  in  sorrow's  sable  night. 

And  ati  their  mingled  glories  gone  ! 
Till  death,  in  pity,  end  my  care, 
1  must  remember  such  things  were  ! 


THE  END. 


